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FEDERAL AID FOR CITY HIGHWAYS 


This is the page in which the editors express 
their opinions and prejudices. It should also be 
the page in which we admit our errors. Here in 
ASPO we appreciate the value of the written word 
and its limitations. Because we understand that 
the same word can often be interpreted in many 
ways, we try to be exceedingly careful in the 
selection of our words. We don't always succeed, 
however, and we find it particularly difficult 
when we attempt to brief or summarize lengthy docu- 
ments. , 
In the last issue of the News Letter, under 
the head of "Federal Legislation Adopted," we made 
this statement: "It is important to remember also 
that the bill (Federal Highway) permits all munici- 
palities of 5,000 or more to share automatically 
in the urban area funds vc. the matching basis. 
These funds will be apportioned to the states on 
the basis of urban population." The statement was 
true, but not accurate. It was taken from a state— 
ment issued in Washington and was written before 
we had received the official draft of the act as 
approved. 

Howard Olson of the Chicago Regional Planning 
Association questioned that statement, and asa re- 
sult we have reread the law. As far as we can de- 
termine, there is nothing "automatic" in the dis- 
tribution of funds to the cities. It is true that 
$125 million is allocated on a 50-50 matching basis 
to urban areas, but there is nothing in the law 
saying, for instance, that the states must contri- 
bute to cities in relation to the population which 
any city bears to the total urban population in 
the state. We have tried, so far unsuccessfully, 
to obtain an official interpretation from Washing- 
ton, and we have not yet obtained any interpre- 
tation from a state highway commission. It would 
Seem possible under the law for a state high- 
Way commission to spend the total appropriation 
Within one urban area if it so decided. A great 
deal will depend upon the working relationships 
that are established between cities and the state 
highway commissions. It ought to be remembered 
also that in carrying out a logical highway pro- 
gram it might be desirable to concentrate on 
Certain areas, and that it might be illogical to 
allocate these funds to every urban area in the 
State. (WHB) 


IT'S DANGEROUS TO BUILD 


We have just received a Hand Book on Comprehen- 
sive Zone Law for New Orleans, Louisiana, which in- 
cludes a "New Orleans, Louisiana, District Map and 
Key to Official District Maps." The map bears the 
notation, "For full details, see official district 
maps on file in office of City Engineer," and an- 
other, "Please Note: This is a key map! Consult 
each individual amending ordinance for correct 
changes, procedure, adoption, etc." 

If you are going to build in New Orleans, here 
are some ofthe things you have todo and places you 
have to go tofind out about them: First, you mst 
read some warnings, under the title "Suggestions to 
Residential and Business Property Owners, Prospective 
Purchasers, Builders, Remodellers, Repairers, etc.," 
then a section entitled "Caution as to Other Laws." 
To consult indexed records of special general wel- 
fare ordinances, goto the Clerk of the Council; for 
copies of the city ordinances, tothe City Archives; 
for the Building Code, ‘to the City Engineer; for 
plumbing rules, to the Sewerage and Water Board; 
for information on markets for the sale of fish, 
etc., or fruits and vegetables, go to the City EIn- 
gineer, City Department of Public Markets, and the 
City Board of Health. Don't forget thefire escape 
law, the dairy limits law, the ratproofing law, the 
ordinance governing removal of show cases and show 
windows, the traffic safety law. And of course 
there is the subdivision law ordinance, but if you 
are building in the old section of the city, go to 
the office of the Vieux Carré Commission. 

This seems a little tough on the customers. 
A builder, to be perfectly safe, must do a lot of 
consulting and visiting. It seems to me that city 
governments ought to simplify their rules and regu- 
lations, or make it possiolefor a property owner to 
get all pertinent information from one or two 
sources. As a former city official, I know that the 
one thing Mr. Citizen objects tomore than anything 
else is the run-around of municipal offices: "No, 
I'm sorry, we don't have the information here. See 
the City Engineer." - To which the irate citizen 
replies, "I have just come from the City Engineer's 
office, and he referred me tothe Plan Commission." 

Before we talk about backward labor and out- 
dated building codes (both of which are often sub- 
ject to criticism) it might be a good idea to re- 
move the beam from our own eye. (WHB) 
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ALFRED BETTMAN, 1873-1945 





Two years ago when Alfred Bettman reached the 
age of seventy, w told of our warm feeling for him 
in anarticle which appeared in the News Letter. We 
are glad we spoke publicly then, while hewas still 
alive to know our regard for him. Now many others 
have expressed the nation's loss in his death on 
January 21. The members of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, and, we know, 
the members at large feel sorrow in Alfred Bettman's 
death and responsibility to carry forward his ideals. 

"It was Alfred Bettman's wish, sowe are told, 
that when death came it would find him still in 
harness, working for the future benefit of his be- 
loved Cincinnati. His wish has been granted. 

"City and regional planning was at first a 
hobby for Mr. Bettman. It did not long remain such, 
but became his ruling passion. Few men have con- 
tributed as much in that field as he, few men have 
enjoyed as wide a reputation. He was known not only 
in Cincinnati and in Ohio, but throughout the na- 
tion the name of Alfred Bettman was synonymous with 
planning. 

"As chairman of the City Planning Commission 
Mr. Bettman gave to Cincinnati the benefit of his 
wide knowledge. Much of the sound work in planning 
which Cincinnati has so far accomplished is due to 
his efforts. He was both a dreamer and a practical 
thinker, never letting his grand ideas for the 
future conflict with the limits of the present. 
And asan individual he wasa warm person, a kindly, 
friendly man, a gentleman in every sense that the 
word implies. 

"The monument to Alfred Bettman willbe a great 
one. The city has lost a faithful and devoted serv— 
ant. It will have to look far and wide to find a 
man who can even hope to fill his shoes." 


Ere 
GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN, 1884-1945 


With the death ofGeorge S. Wehrwein on January 
10, the country lost one of its great agricultural 
planners and rural land economists, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials lost its Vice 
President. Professor Wehrwein, who was 61 years of 
age, had been seriously ill since about Christmas 
time. He was known internationally for his work 
in rural land economics, and was known best inthis 
country for his work inrural zoning. He was a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin State Planning Board and was 
the co-author of Qutlines of Land Economics and Land 
Economics. 

A letter from John M. Gaus of the University 
of Wisconsin has the following comment about George 
Wehrwein: "He was one of the finest people in the 
whole field or groups of fields related to planning 
and was one of the rare ones who appreciated the 
need for relating technical work to the interests 
and needs of the average person in the local com 
munity. I feel the loss particularly keenly because 
we have been associated very closely in recent 
months on a committee on regional studies. . .which 
has been analyzing the possible value of an inte- 
grated program cross-secting college and department 
lines and including land economics, public finance, 
geography, civil engineering, urban sociology and 
public administration, as a graduate program for 
persons who might already be in or might hope to 
enter planning positions." 

Elisabeth Herlihy, Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Plaming Board, writes, "Mr. Wehrwein's 
never failing helpfulness, and his quiet charm en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact. I 
look back particularly to our recent meeting in 
Chicago with real pleasure in the personal contact 
with him and in his contributions to our delibera- 





-Cincinnati fiaes-Star. tions. I wish there were more like him." 
PERSONALS 
Robert E. Berne, formerly with the Detroii City Carl L. Gardner, formerly FHA land planning 


Plan Commission, hes been employed as an assistant 
community planner by the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. 





William Blekey, former statistician for the 
New Hampshire Planning and Development Commission, 
and Freceric Neely, who served as acting director 
for the Civic Planning and Traffic Boerd of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, have joined the 
staff of the Buffalo City Planning Commission as 
assistent planners. 





Floyd A. Carlson, who has been serving as 
director of city planning for the City of Niagara 
Falls, New York, resigned on December 24, 1944, and 
accepted the position of city plan engineer of 
Recine, Wisconsin, es of January 1, 1945 





Frank L. Dieter, formerly county planning en- 
gineer and secretary of the Arlington County (Vir- 
ginie) Planning Commission, has been appointed 
planning director of Durham, North Carolina. 
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consultant in New York, has accepted a position 
as chief city planner of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion. 





Gerald S. Gimre, who served as lieutenant in 
the USNR, has been released and has resumed his 
position as executive director of the Nashville 
Housing Authority. 





G. Holmes Perkins, acting director, Urban 
Development Division, National Housing Agency, has 
been appointed Norton Professor of Regional Plan- 
ning at Harvard. 





Coleman W. Roberts, who is active in develop- 
ing a planning program inCharlotte, North Carolina, 
has been named Charlotte's "Man of the Year." 





Mary Long Rogers, formerly with the Chicago 
Plan Commission, has opened a design studio in 
Chicago for the preparation of displays, dioramas, 
terrain models, and architectural models. 
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CITY PLANNING AND ZONING 


In 1944, five of the largest cities in the 
country had planning appropriations in excess of 
$100,000. Although this picture looks encourag- 
ingly optimistic, it is well to remember that the 
average of all appropriations for city planning in 
this country is probably less than $5,000 a year. 
But here are some of the big-time figures. (Most 
of these are taken from the 1944 Municipal Year 
Book. It is possible that because of supplementa- 
ry appropriations the figures are not exact.): New 
York, $195,511; Detroit, $180,000 (approx.); Phila- 
delphia, $149,040; Chicago, $136,552; Los Angeles, 
$155,394; Cleveland, $100,000; Cincinnati, $100,000; 
San Francisco, $80,800; Milwaukee, $59,101; Newark, 
$50,000; Pittsburgh, $45,454; Toledo, $45,331; Kan- 
sas City, $45,900; Louisville, $56,000; Boston, 
$31,130; Buffalo, $28,360; Portland (Ore.), #21,- 
800; Dayton, $20,000. 

There are a number of cities in the 250,000 
to 500,000 population class with appropriations over 
$10,000 a year; in the population range of 100,000 
to 250,000, however, appropriations are only rarely 
over $10,000; below the 100,000 population point 
4 majority of appropriations run between $100 and 

,000. 

More encouraging than large appropriations, 
however, is the prevailing demand for community 
planning. A number of smaller cities have been 
willing to make generous appropriations for plan- 
ning but have withheld action simply because they 
were unable to find suitable personnel. ASPO, for 
its part, has attempted both to foster and to 
answer the demand through its community planning 
institutes. Because of financial limitations not 
enough institutes could be scheduled to do the 
whole job - or even a major part of the job. How- 
ever, mayors and councilmen have shown great in- 
genuity in their improvisation of ways and means. 

The list of communities with active planning 
programs in 1944 is too long for us to attempt to 
cover them all, or to describe their accomplishments. 
Some were mentioned in the section on metropolitan 
planning, where we emphasized important new trends 
in the organization and scope of planning adminis- 
trations. There are others that should be singled 
out because of their national prominence. 

Detroit's master plan shows great progress 
this year, but solutions toDetroit's problems hinge 
perilously on an unfavorable local financial situ- 
ation and a lack of national policy on post-war 
industrial development. The plan commission's 
staff is being augmented to bring the various seg- 
ments of the plan to early completion and to obtain 
widespread civic support for its specific recom- 
mendations. 

New York made minor changés in its zoning or- 
dinance (changes which, for different reasons, were 
Opposed by both "liberal" and "conservative" groups 
in the city), and made effective presentation in 
exhibit and booklet form of its post-war public 
works program. Most recent figures set the cost of 
New York's list of public works at $1,270,000,000. 





REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Proposals for urban redevelopment in Cleveland 
have been worked out in considerable detail by the 
City Planning Commission. four areas of varying 
obsolescence were chosen for pilot studies in re- 
building and conservation, and alternate methods of 
treatment were developed foreach. Working closely 
with the plaming agency is the Regional Association 
of Cleveland, whose publication Neighborhood Conser- 
vation is outstanding as a guide to intelligent citi- 
zen participation in the planning process. 

Chicago's plan commission also prepared schemes 
for neighborhood redevelopment. During theyear it 
published the second of two volumes reporting land 
use inthe city, a master plan for residential land 
use, and an outline fora comprehensive plan of com 
mercial and industrial land uses. 

In California both Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco studied their zoning ordinances for necessary 
revision. It is expected that the new Los Angeles 
ordinance will be acted upon early in 1945. The 
Los Angeles Planning Commission also concerned it- 
self with urban redevelopment and drafted plans for 
community development in the San Fernando valley. 
The Haynes Foundation, a private organization in 
Los Angeles, has contributed valuable studies on 
special aspects of the region's problems. 

Other California cities with continuing plan- 
ning programs are Sacramento, Oakland, Pasadena, 
San Jose and San Diego. Richmond has yet to co- 
ordinate recommendations for the extraordinary 
problems outlined inA City Farns the Purple Heart. 
Federal action will be necessary on a number of the 
most serious aspects of the city's post-war economy. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Seattle surveyed 
officially, and unofficially through the press, 
various forms of city planning organization. The 
Public Safety Committee of the Seattle City Council 
approved a budget of $8,640 and placed the Planning 
Commission in an executive department. Portland 
and Tacoma have been busy, Portland working on 
implementations to the Moses Improvement Plan and 
a civic center, and Tacoma presenting comprehensive 
planning recommendations for the city and the 
surrounding region in a well-integrated report -— 
Tacoma, The City We Build. 

Planning agency proposals have strong support 
in St. Paul froma group of business men through 
the Improvement Coordinating Committee. In Minne- 
apolis urban redevelopment studies are achief item 
on the Commission's agenda. 

The Texas cities of Dallas, Houston, Fort 
Worth andSan Antonio are all supporting local plan- 
ning programs, with Dallas perhaps most advanced 
in preparation of a master plan. 

The Miami Planning Board is still developing 
ways to ensure the carrying out of its railroad 
location and terminal plan and is particularly 
active in plans for a Pan-American air center in 
that city. ‘Tampa, one ofthe few cities over 100,- 
000 population without zoning control, adopted a 
zoning ordinance. 

Birmingham, Alabama, andJackson, Mississippi, 
are two other southern cities with well-developed 
post-war plans. Other Alabama towns are making 
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excellent progress with the assistance of the 
State Planning Board and TVA. Charlotte, North 


‘ Carolina, published A Pattern for Charlotte. Rich- 





mond, Virginia, approved several more sections of 
its master plan. 

In Missouri, Kansas City and St. Louis have 
strong public support for their planning programs. 
The Kansas City charter was amended to allow the 
city council to provide for the clearance and re- 
development of blighted areas and to condemn proper- 
ty for such purposes. A Citizens Postwar Con- 
struction Council, with headquarters inKansas City, 
has helped to organize 75 local citizens planning 
committees in the 200 towns of the state whose 
population exceeds 1,000. Many of these communities 
got their initial stimulus from the Community Plan- 
ning Institute sponsored bythe Missouri and Kansas 
leagues of municipalities with the assistance of 
the Kansas City Plan Commission and ASPO. 

Milwaukee, a debt-free city, approved a six 
year public improvement program which will cost 
$75 million. The Planning Division of the Board of 
Public Land Commissioners is recommending changes 
in the zoning ordinance to facilitate rehabilitation 
or redevelopment of blighted areas. One of the best 
advertisements for a continuing planning program 
is to be found in Decatur, Illinojs, where the city 
is still developing in a controlled and rational 
pattern. 

Moving East, a chain ofcities with new or re- 
vived planning programs link long established cen- 
ters of planning activity: Grand Rapids, Indian- 
apolis, Youngstown, Rochester, Buffalo, Providence, 
Newark, among others. Dayton took on additional 
planning staff for anexpanded program. Philadelphia 
set up forward-looking administrative procedures 
for planning and held civil service examinations 
for a wide range of personnel. Residence require- 
ments were waived. 

The list grows long and still it does not men- 
tion Schenectady, New York, or Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; or Durham, Wilmington, and High Point, North 
Carolina, where inability to find planning person- 
nel delayedinitiation of planning programs for 
months. Even at the risk of slighting many impor- 
tant local planning activities in this country it 
would be unfair to omit mention, at least, of Ca- 
nadian planhing programs: Toronto with its com- 
pleted master plan; Winnipeg, Halifax, Fort William, 
St. John, Vancouver and others, all organizing or 
supporting official planning activities. 


LEGISLATION 


Federal legislation pertaining to highways and 
public works was discussed inanother section o this 
review, as was legislation for state planning. In 
New Jersey, a committee of the New Jersey Federation 
of Official Planning Boards reported on desirable 
amendments to the state constitution which dealt 
with zoning, highway easements, eminent domain and 
urban redevelopment. Strong local suppart was ob- 
tained for the proposals but at the general election 
the vote went against constitutional amendment. 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


RELATIVE DECLINE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


EACH MAN SYMBOL REPRESENTS OME PERCENT OF THE LABOR FORCE 


[ HON-MANUFACT URING } 


CONNECTICUT 
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SOURCE: U.S BUREAUS OF CENSUS AND AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
o Interim Report, Connecticut Post-War Planning Board 


POSTWAR COWWECTICUT. supplement t 


The California law providing $10 million on a 
matching basis tocities and counties forthe prepa- 
ration of post-war plans is being contested in court, 
Similar legislation in Michigan went unquestioned. 
And inIllinois the Governor has approved a proposed 
bill which in addition to providing state funds for 
local blueprinting would make money available for 
community planning in the state. 

Kentucky amended its urban redevelopment. law 
and authorized cities of first and second class to 
provide off-street parking facilities. Virginia 
passed a bill authorizing creation of regional 
county planning commissions. 

In Louisiana an amendment tothe state consti- 
tution was defeated which would have removed New 
Orleans' zoning power. An amendment was passed 
granting all municipalities the power to zone. 

Because of war conditions the New Orleans 
planning agency recommended that the time limit on 
its nonconforming use ordinance, as it affects 
stores in residence A districts, be advanced to 
1949. 

In Oregon a bill for metropolitan planning is 
being drafted by a committee of the Oregon League 
of Cities. 

At the local level many cities passed ordi- 
nances creating city planning boards and at the last 
general election approved bond issue programs. 
Cincinnati's bond program was put over through 
the united action of civic groups under a Jobs for 
Progress campaign. Baltimore, St. Louis and Red- 
wood City, California, are other cities where ef- 
fectively mobilized public support resulted in ap- 
proval at the polls of local bond issues for public 
improvements. 

A committee appointed by the Texas League of 
Municipalities is currently drafting state legisla- 
tion for city planning, regional planning, zoning, 
subdivision control and urban redevelopment. 

During the past year a number of bills for 
urban redevelopment have been proposed and two 
passed. An amendment to the Maryland constitution 
permits Baltimore to create an urban redevelopment 
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commission to engage in slum clearance and low-cost 
housing construction. New Jersey enacted a re- 
development companies law. 

Several years ago Alfred Bettman prepared for 


ASPO A Draft of an Act for Urban Development and 





Redevelopment. It was given wide distribution and 
had a strong influence om the development of public 
opinion on the subject. Specific redevelopment 
proposals are being drafted in Michigan, Califor- 
nia, Indiana and Minnesota (for Minneapolis). 
Two bills for the replanning of blighted areas 
in the District of Columbia aroused a storm of 
controversy. 

The Citizens' Housing Council of New York sub- 
mitted a number of proposals for federal legisla- 
tion to the Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Re- 
development of the Senate Committee on Post-War 
Economic Policy and Planning. Proposals of the 
National Public Housing Conference take the form of 
a bill to amend the U.S. Housing Act of 1937. The 
National Association of Real Estate Boards and its 
Urban Land Institute have also presented a series 
of redevelopment proposals. 

Constitutionality of the [Illinois urban 
redevelopment law has just been upheld by the 
State Supreme Court (see p.23). New York's law 
was Cleared in two different court decisions in 
1944. 

In the belief that compromise among the 
various proponents of urban redevelopment is neces- 
sary to erase serious differences of opinion now 


mittee on Urban Redevelopment last May. Ata 
meeting in November a heartening amount of agree- 
ment was obtained from representatives of a number 
of organizations. 


blocking federal legislation, ASPO set up a Conm- 


EDUCATION 


In the last two years non-academic education 
for planning has assumed great importance in this 
country. With the colleges denied their usual 
quota of students by the war this is perhaps a 
natural development. It must be admitted, however, 
that with few exceptions institutions of higher 
learning have not been interested in providing 
special education in planning for persons not seek- 
ing academic degrees. There has also been little 
activity in university circles toward the revision 
or organization of planning curricula for the 
post-war years. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New 
York University, the New School for Social Research, 
Cooper Union, and the University of Pennsylvania 
are among the few educational institutions which 
offer "extra-curricular" education for planners or 
in-service training. Another is the University of 
Rochester, which sponsors the New York State In- 
Service Training School. (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, of course, gives a regular academic 
degree in planning.) 

Syracuse University is considering a new cur- 
Triculum for planning, to be put into operation 
after the war, and word comes out of Harvard that 
the Department of Regional Planning will undergo 
reorganization. 


On the whole, however, there is too little 
educational opportunity for the man who wants to 
make planning his profession. A number of service- 
men are finding partial solution by enrollment in 
the planning course offered through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute by the Institute for Munici- 
pal Training, or that sponsored in England (but open 
to the servicemen of all .the Allied Nations) by the 
School of Planning and Research for Regional Devel- 
opment. Civil service commissions am universities 
should soon decide whether they will accept for 
credit evidence of successful completion of these 
courses. 

It is in the field of non-academic education 
for planning that the greater advances have been 
made. Here ASPO, with pardonable pride, can take 
major credit through its community planning insti- 
tutes. Not only have they stimulated interest in 
planning, but, more importantly, they have helped 
improve the quality of the planning by opening the 
door of technical and administrative techniques to 
public officials, chamber of commerce representa- 
tives, business men, civic leaders, etc. 

During 1944, ASPO institutes were held in 
Minnesota, California (2) and Illinois. The Society 
assisted in follow-up institutes in Illinois, an 
institute sponsored by the Kansas and Missouri 
leagues of municipalities and another sponsored by 
the Institute of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania. ASPO received a dozen 
requests for institutes from other sections of the 
country, but was unable tocomply with them because 
of financial limitations. 

In any discussion of education for planning 
recognition should certainly be given to the many 
citizen planning groups which are helping to educate 
the general public to participation in, and appre- 
ciation of, planning. In some places theyhave been 
organized to give support to the official planning 
agency; in other communities they have, in the ab- 
sence of a public planning agency, assumed the whole 
responsibility. 


PUBLICATIONS 


So far only a few of the year's planning pub- 
lications have been cited in this review. A quick 
check of 1944 accessions to the ASPO library reveal 
a@ number of important titles. 

In the field of housing are Colean's American 
Housing, published by the Twentieth Century Fund; 
NAHO's Housing for the United States After the War; 
Memorandum on Post-War Urban Housing, prepared by 
the UAW-CIO; Recommendations for Housing Program 
and Policy, published by the National Committee 
on Housing, Inc.; and several excellent reports put 
out by the Committee on Civic Design and Develop~ 
ment of tie New York Chapter of the ATA, 

Modern Highways, published by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, contains an excellent text 
by G. Donald Kennedy. Another excellent transpor- 
tation report is the Preliminary Report on Rail- 
road Facilities, prepared forthe Detroit City Plan 
Commission. In the field of airport planning, 
A Report onPotential Major Airport Sites in Hamil- 
ton County and Vicinity, prepared by the Hamilton 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Concluded) 


County Regional Planning Commission, is one of 
the best. Another interesting airport study is 
Michigan Airport Construction and Employment Pro- 
gram, put out by the Board of Aeronautics at Lansing. 
A companion publication is Michigan Airports. One 
of the better airport zoning studies was prepared 
by the Concord, New Hampshire, Planning Commission, 
and the Pennsylvania State Planning Board published 
a series of articles on air photographs. 

From California came two interesting studies 
of the coastal area: Shoreline Development Study, 
prepared by the Greater Los Angeles Citizens' Com- 
mittee, and Coastline Plans and Action, published 
by the Haynes Foundation. 

Extensive information on auditoriums will be 
found in A Pattern for Charlotte, published by 
the Charlotte, North Carolina, Planning Committee. 
The St. Louis City Plan Commission published a 
Plan for Public Recreational Areas, which is for- 
ward looking. In Accomplishments 1943, published 
by the Los Angeles City Planning Commission in 1944, 
are plans for the development of blighted areas. 
Population Densities for New York City, distributed 
by the Citizens' Housing Council of New York, con- 
tains criteria based on desirable city character- 
istics and considerations of health which make it 
pertinent to many other communities. An interest- 
ing city plan came out of Salt Lake City. 

The California Housing and Plaming Association 
analyzed major factors involved in urban redevelop- 
ment in A Chart for Changing Cities. Worth digging 
up the January American Scholar is Catherine Bauer's 
article, "Cities in Flux - A Challenge to Post- 
War Planners.". Reconversion - The Job Ahead, 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
is interesting reading for persons concerned with 
problems of conversion of war industries. Russell 
Van Nest Black revised his classic Planning for the 
Small American City, a publication of Public Admin- 
istration Service in Chicago. Guy Greer wrote a 
number of articles for Fortune magazine on planning 
and related activities, some of which are descrip- 
tive of the Syracuse project. And the Twentieth 
Century Fund published Where's the Money Coming 
From?, one of the series of books prepared for the 
Fund by Stuart Chase. 

Planners interested in developments in Great 
Britain can usually obtain copies or abstracts of 
important British White Papers (such as the ones 
on national planning and post-war employment policy) 
from the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. Australia's publications 
are a bit more difficult to obtain, but two ex- 
cellent ones are Wanted - A Plan, published by the 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects, New South 
Wales Chapter, in Sydney, and the Report of the 
Australian Housing Commission, which contains very 
forward-looking proposals for planning. 


















































PERSONNEL 
In previous years this review has attempted 


to list at least the major shifts in planning per- 
sonnel for the preceding twelve-month period. With 
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a space limitation in the News Letter, this is in- 
possible in1945. The shortage of trained planners 
has resulted in an extraordinary number of job 
changes. Literally hundreds of cities which never 
before had a planning staff have been trying pain- 
fully to acquire one. Other cities, like Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia, set up new staff classifications, 
and Detroit, with one of the largest staffs in the 
country, sent out a call for more planners. 

For the first time planners are receiving 
compensation more in line with their responsi- 
bilities and qualifications. Unless the supply 
of planners can be increased rapidly, however, 
the demand may fall off. Apart from the obvious 
result in lowered planning salaries, the newly- 
won position of planning as a necessary component 
of efficient public administration may be set back 
ten years. 

At least 150 ASPO members are now serving in 
the armed forces. Eight former ASPO staff members 
are in uniforn. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Akron, Ohio: Associate engineer, $3600- 
$4140; assistant engineer, $3060-€5420; junior 
engineer, $2100-€2460; engineer aid, $1740- 
€1920. Citizens Postwar Planning Committee, 608 
Municipal Building Charles E. Coltrin, Secretary. 


Providence, Rhode Island: Director, Civic 
Planning and Traffic Board, Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. The job is principally promotional, 
to interpret planning to the public, to arouse 
public interest, and toinsist that development 
of an over-allland use pattern should have pri- 
ority over competing projects which may or may 
not fit into such pattern. Salary, $4000. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Edward Winsor, Chairman, 162 
Westminster Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 





Toledo, Ohio: Charles E. Hatch, Secretary- 
Engineer, Toledo Planning Commission, Court 
House, is accepting applications for 4 positions: 
(1) assistant planning engineer, (2) person to 
do research and handle publications, (3) person 
witi traffic and master street plan experience, 
and (4) person with land use, platting and zon- 
ing experience. Salaries: $3600-$4800. No 
examination. College graduates preferred. 


Tennessee: The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission will soon have positions available 
on its staff for assistant community planner, 
$2400-€3000; community planner, $2000-$5600; 
principal community planner, $3600-$4400; and 
assistant industrial economist, $3000-€2600. 
The work of the first three consists of tech- 
nical, assistance to planning agencies in the 
smaller Tennessee cities; the duties of the 
economist consist of field work and preparation 
of reports on resource and industrial develop- 
ment. Address incuiries to Hayden B. Johnson, 
Executive Director, Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, 408 State Office Building, Nashville. 
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NEW MINISTRY OF CITY PLANNING 
FOR FRANCE 


Lt. Morris H. Hirsh, a former assistant to 
ASPO's director, recently sent us an article from 
a French newspaper and his own translation of it, 
with the comment: "Newsprint is strictly rationed 
over here. That someone felt it important enough 
to publish a column m planning seems significant." 
The following paragraphs are abstracted from Gaston 
Bardet's article. 

"France finally has a ‘Ministry of City Plan- 
ning,' a development sought by all qualified city 
planners for the last ten years. It includes the 
weighty title of 'reconstruction,' which indicates 
a small but urgent part of the general problem. 

"What, then, is city planning? What phenomena 
brought it about? What does it mean?... 

"City planning is first of all a science which 
methodically studies the facts, then, after a rigor- 
ous analysis, attempts to determine a series of syn- 
theses and, if not laws, at least directive princi- 
ples. On this base can be built an ‘applied art’ 
which leads to action, to the creation of new syn- 
theses. In the end, by the manipulation of open and 
built-up spaces we arrive at the structures in which 
the social groups find shelter. But the application 
of this art necessitatesa double choice: the choice 
of maintaining, modifying or creating from existing 
urban elements; or the choice of seeking an entirely 
new and desirable approach. This double choice 
brings into play the determination of human values 
which, in essence, involves a philosophy. It is 
easily understandable why a city planner must be 
an artist particulerly well acquainted with his 
fellow man - a humanist. 

"At first it was only urban problems that con- 
cerned the planners. Soon, however, they realized 
the importance of regional planning, and then of 
planning for the nation as a whole. These fields 
have been considerably developed since 1930. And 
even mare recently, since we have begun to understand 
that there is no partial problem, that one cannot 
stand alone, we have begun tothink in terms of world 
planning. All these terms, which must justly shock 
the purist, emphasize that presently planning will 
comprehend the earth and every human beingliving on 
it. Believing inthe organization of groups living 
in densely populated places everywhere, it has ex- 
tended its horizon to include the seven seas. . . 

"At the moment, untjl any changes are proposed 
by M. Raoul Dautry, the present minister of planning, 
We are governed by the law of June 15, 1943, or 
the 'Prothin law,' named after the man who spon- 
sored the legislation. This law consists of a com 
plete codification of all earlier texts. It states 
definitely as a principle any general plans mst 
precede any particular local plans and charges the 
state with the cost of all planning which must be 
executed at the local level. 

"We shall soon see on one hand the official or- 

ganization of planning and the relationships estab- 

shed between the state and the several local 'com- 

s,' and onthe other, the unity of point of view 

which will be manifest inall planning associations 
end commissions." 





SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH PLANNING 
Sgt. Gerald W. Breese, Army of the United States 


The long-awaited opportunity for me to go to 
Birmingham finally arrived. Birmingham was first 
to have approval of a planning scheme under the 
modern legislation (1915); it has built over 50,000 
houses as part of its contribution to the solution 
of acute housing problems; it has developed new 
types of dwelling units such as the maisonette, a 
three-family unit with a private garden (lawn or 
yard, in American terms) for each family, and hag 
pioneered successfully in the design of post-war 
housing plans of a nature which avoids the evils 
of temporary housing and yet permits rapid building 
to fill the needs for units; has designed modern 
interior and kitchen units; has produced excellent 
slum clearance schemes, such as the Duddeston and 
Nechells redevelopment project for a depressed 
area in the city. In Birmingham, as in many Eng- 
lish cities, the better residential areas are 
south and west of the city; the real reasons for 
this I am not yet aware of, but I hope to isolate 
them some day. 

A suburb in the southwest of Birmingham, 
Bourneville, is one of the most remarkable examples 
of planning in the world. Here is a town that was 
planned from the very beginning to provide the best 
possible place tolive for all types of workmen and 
executives employed by @ great manufacturing com- 
pany, the Cadbury chocolate manufacturing company. 
It has been a remarkable success as an example of 
town planning. In addition, although it has bene- 
fited by the interest of the Cadbury family in its 
development, it is an example of planning which has 
proved that planning can te practical and economic, 
that it can and does pay to plan. As such, it has 
infinitely ore value as a model to planners over 
the whole world than, for example, the "tied," pa- 
ternalistic-—cursed bit much publicized planned town 
of Port Sunlight (built by the Lever Brothers com- 
panies). Since 1895 this estate has been developed 
with exceptional foresight and skill, to the point 
where, today; it is outstanding as a model of what 
can be done. 

There were equally important things still 
ahead of me in Coventry. Since November, 1940, 
this city has been without a major share of its 
central area buildings, to say nothing of many 
other areas having been badly damaged by raids. 
But Coventry was a failure for Germany and a mira- 
cle, almost, for England. For Coventry reacted 
to its fate with astonishing daring in its plans 
for rebuilding, until, at present, Coventry is 
looked at by the planner and the citizen as one of 
the outstanding contributors to post-war English 
town planning and civic excellence. If present 
plans for rebuilding the city are carried out, and 
there is every indication that they will be carried 
out, the tradition of Coventry will continue, this 
time inthe direction of leadership incivic design. 

I had the opportunity to study all this first- 
hand, under the direction of Mr. Ginson, the City 
Architect, who, more than any otherone person, has 
been responsible for the leadership of the community 
and of the planning group for the new Coventry. 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR FRONTS 


Name withheld by editor: "Post-war planning 
appears to be a misnomer which is being capitalized 
on by anachronistic-minded individuals who, despite 
high-minded words uttered for publication, still 
have faith ina laissez-faire philosophy. Lip serv- 
ice is given to the concept of planning and is pred- 
icated on the ever present 'but.' The New York 
Times features articles, one of which pontifically 
states, 'Can a nation which has wrought such an un- 
believable production miracle fail to have the 
stamina, courage or vision to solve its problems of 
peace?' Though a call is made for an ‘over-all 
objective,' the fact is sloughed over that the gear- 
ing of our war production program was the result 
of government planning. It continues, ‘But wedon't 
want some government planner to tell us how we 
ought togo about getting it.' It adds further that 
'Private initiative will have to take the place of 
government direction and planning,' and, 'We should 
begin at the community level and work up.' If that 
is so, what plans does private initiative or indus- 
try have to present, when are they to be presented 








and what is to be the integrating force to avert * 


duplication and waste? 

"It is an incontrovertible fact that time is 
of the essence. Pious platitudes about 'faith in 
ourselves or in our ability to meet and conquer our 
problems' won't move a shovelful of earth. It is 
an anomaly that planning for war with its concomi- 
tant waste is regarded as acceptable, whereas 
planning for peace and plenty is not. Shall it 
again be 'muddlin' through' and 'too little and 
too late?' May the Lord have mercy onus and those 
responsible for errors of omission ‘should we fail 
to meet the needs of the people when this holocaust 
is over!" 


Antonio C. Kayanan: "Buenas dias, Amigo - in 
other words, greetings from home. Here I amat last 
doing the work I have always wanted to do - just 
where I wanted to do it. I have been called by 
President Osmena to help plan and rebuild my ravaged 
country. There is so much to do - so small a one 
to do it. . .Etched against the clear sky are rem- 
nants of what were once stately coconut palms - 
palms made bald by the fury of guns. Dark skeletons 
of homes, gaping bomb craters, overcrowding, chaos, 
and a hungry people trying to vanish the fear that 
once covered their faces. True enough the Americans 
have returned toright up things - true enough, and 
yet not enough. 

"I left America on Christmas Eve. When I 
landed on my native soil, I felt happy because I'm 
home, yet sorry because I have tofind it like this. 

"I shall be working cooperatively with the 
planning section of the base command. Through no 
fault of mine, I have the native 'touch' which the 
Army lacks - and the Army has the personnel, the 
equipment, the money which my office hasn't got. 
Separately, we could doso much; together, we could 
do that much more. As the conduct of war progress- 
es, more and more of the reconquered areas will be 
returned to civilians - so you can see why coopera- 
tion at the start is essertial." 
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Capt. Myron D. Downs: "Capt. Gibson, recently 
city auditor of Portland, Oregon, and I have just 
been talking over the home town political situation, 
as regards public improvements - the final news 
clippings having just reached us_ since election 
day. 

"At the moment my thoughts - and pen strokes - 
are interrupted periodically as the artillery (be- 
hind us) works onthe Siegfried line beyond the Saar 
Valley. Our team has cleaned up a public school 
building and 'services' D.P.'s (displaced persons 
from countries other than France) as they are brought 
in by M.P.'s and infantry from the front lines." 





Lt. Robert Merriam: "'Somewhere in Holland! 
the Nazis built a monument to the New Order which 
was to bring peace and prosperity to Europe. In 
the heart of a coal mining district the German gov- 
ernment elected to demonstrate their feeling of 
affection for the Dutch working people by erecting 
a model housing project. . .The project was started 
about three years ago. Bricks and nails are new, 
but the wood for the project was obtained from the 
houses of other Dutchmen which had been torn down 
to make room for the impregnable West Wall. . .0f 
stone construction, houses are all three story 
units built in groups of from nine to fifteen. 
Total capacity was to be 240 families. . .After 
three years of construction the project is about 
75 per cent completed and 20 per cent occupied. 
Currently this pillar of the New Order is owned by 
a Dutch city." 





Pvt. Henry Cohen: "I have seen the remains 
of what was St. Lo, and other places too. If Europe 
makes the best of this catastrophe, and rebuilds 
its cities as sound, efficient units, our ow cities 
will be put to shame. The fate that awaits German 
cities will minimize (relatively) the horrors of 
Coventry, London, St. Lo. Carenton, Vire, etc. 
It is interesting to note that the many small towns 
which centered around their railroad stops suffered 
immensely. If Stalingrad showed that a large open 
space system in a city would help reduce the toll 
taken by falling bombs and shells, then the lesson 
these small towns teach us is that casualties will 
be less if your residences are apart from your 
railroads and important highway junctions." 





One of the ASPO members in the armed services 
recites the following medical history: "October 
1943 to 'sick call' with violent pain; diagnosis: 
‘Swallowing Air'(!). November 1943 to 'sick call’ 
with violent pain and yellow as a Jap; diagnosis: 
"Yellow Jaundice - to hospital.' January 18, 1944, 
recovered; furlough, marriage (January 24). Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, to'sick call' with violent pain and 
yellow as a Jap; diagnosis: 'Gall Stones - to hos- 
pital.' March 22, operation for removal of gall 
bladder. May 8, violent pain, yellow jaundice 
again. August 1, released from hospital. Novem- 
ber 26, readmitted to hospital with pain and in- 
digestion. December 23, Medical Discharge. Therapy: 
Diet, sedentary activity." 
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"DON'T JUST GRIPE’” 


"Building a Better 
Bay Area" is the title 
for a series of plan- 
ning lectures to be 
given during the first 
four months of 1945 at 
the California Labor 


School in San Francis- 
co. L. Deming Tilton, 
Bryant Hall, and Fran- 


bh 
ie ag 
cis Violich are some of the Le 


speakers who will help businessmen, 
industrial workers, technicians ami housewives for- 
mulate an action program to answer gripes about post- 
war layoffs, poor housing, parkless neighborhoods, 
parking tickets and packed street cars and buses. 





1945 PLANNING PROGRAM FOR LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles' Mayor Bowron has long been a 
strong supporter of planning for his city. Early 
in January he outlined a new five-point program of 
public projects designed to make Los Angeles "the 
great metropolis of the Pacific." 

Given particular emphasis in the Mayor's pro- 
gram is an over-all master plan "which will include 
a practical and worksble scheme for urban redevelop- 
ment in some of the older or so-called blighted 
areas of the city." The Mayor also called for in- 
proved transportation with a system of freeways or 
parkways with divided grade crossings. 

The city has sufficient income for ordinary 
purposes, but the Mayor requested a new financial 
plan to carry construction costs of the proposed 
post-war public works. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of integration of local governmental units 
in the area where the great increase in popula- 
tion had caused thirty or more cities to grow 
together. 


MEDICAL CARE IN MARYLAND 


Governor Herbert R. O'Conor recently recom- 
mended to the Maryland legislature a medical care 
program for the indigent and medically indigent 
which carries out all the recommendations made by the 
Maryland State Planning Commission in its report, 
Medical Care in the Counties of Maryland. In his 
budget message the Governor provided for $400,000 
to initiate the program. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 


First Annual Report of the Alabama State Planning 
Board, October 1, 1943-September 50, 1944: 711 
High Street, Montgomery, Alabama; W. 0. Dobbins, 
Jr., Director. 28pp.maps,charts. (Includes among 
other things a report of local planning activities 
in the state and the Board's proposed program for 
1945.) 











Annual Report of Tor of Wellesley Plann Board 
1944: Wellesley, Massachusetts; Angus J. MacNeil, 


Chairman. 4pp.mimeo. 


ILLINOIS GOVERNOR SPEAKS ON PLANNING 


Governor Dwight H. Green, in a very forward- 
looking inaugural message to the legislature which 
recommended among other things the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, reorganization of the educa- 
tional system, expansion of public healthand public 
welfare activities, a comprehensive housing program, 
in a number of instances mentioned the Illinois Post- 
War Planning Commission. The following quotation is 
taken from his message: "In a broad sense, each of 
the problems we are discussing today is a part of 
post-war planning for Illinois. This means that the 
coordination of the plans of each division of the 
State's activities into a unified program is essen- 
tial. That task has been undertaken in a thorough, 
fact-finding manner by the Illinois Post-War Plan- 
ning Commission, and, as I have pointed out, its com 
prehensive report tothe General Assembly and tome is 
now in preparation. It will bethe subject ofa later 
detailed message to you on our post-war program." 





LEGISLATION—PROPOSED 
State 
Arkansas: H. B. 65. In creating an Arkansas 


Resources and Development Commission, this act would 
abolish the State Planning Board, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Commission, the Flood Control Com- 
mission, the Soil Conservation Committee, the State 
Parks Commission, the State Forestry Commission, the 
Geological Commission, and the Office of State Ge- 
ologist. All of the powers, functions and duties 
of each of these separate agencies would be trans- 
ferred tothe new commission. In addition, the 15- 
man commission (appointed by the Governor) would 
submit to the Governor plans for reemployment and 
new employment; make a study of the repairs and 
constructions for state-supported institutions; 
publicize industrial and travel opportunities in 
Arkansas; promote the development of navigation 
and power; recommend ways and means for more effi- 
cient operation of the state government, etc. The 
commission would operate through six separate divi- 
sions under the supervision of an executive direc- 
tor (to be paid $5,000 per year), but each having 
its own division director. One of the proposed 
divisions would be a division of planning. 


Indiana: Slum Clearance and Redevelopment 
Bill. To date we have received a Digest of the 
Indianapolis SlumClearance and Redevelopment Bill. 
This would authorize the creation of a Board of 
Trustees, which would in turn appoint five commis- 
Sioners. The commissioners would investigate and 
study blighted areas within the city or within 1000 
feet of the city limits. The commissioners would 
be authorized to acquire property within blighted 
areas in the same area. The commissioners would be 
authorized to levy a tax on any amount up to but 
not over ten cents on each $100 for the first five 
years. The Digest describes this as a "private en- 
terprise bill" but it contains no statement of how 
the taxes would be used. The legislation will be 
further described when a complete billis received. 
(Legislation notes continued on the next page.) 
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LEGISLATION—PROPOSED (Continued) 


Model State Urban Redevelopment Act: In 1943 
Alfred Bettman prepared a Draft of an Act for Urban 
Development and Redevelopment, which the American 
Society of Planning Officials distributed. No bill 
can meet the requirements of every state, but this 
draft was widely discussed inthe drafting of state 
urban redevelopment legislation in 1943 and 1944. 

Just before his death, Alfred Bettman revised 
his draft to bring it into line with new thinking 
and experience in urban redevelopment legislation. 
We shall shortly have copies of this revised draft 
available for distribution. It will be free to 
members of the Society; otherwise, it will sell for 
50 cents per copy. 











Model State Airport Zoning Act: The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers have prepared a re- 
vised Model Airport Zoning Act, bearing date of 
November 7, 1944. This act empowers municipalities 
and other political subdivisions to promlgate, 
administer, and enforce airport zoning regulations 
limiting the height of structures and objects of 
natural growth, in the vicinity of airports. The 
present draft of the act is an improvement over 
all previous drafts. It provides for integration 
with comprehensive zoning and provides that the 





city plan commission may serve as the airport zon- 


ing commission. 


Federal 


S$, 13: The District of Columbia Housing and 
Redevelopment Act of 1945, introduced by Senator 
McCarran, proposes toestablish a District of Colum 
bia housing and redevelopment agency consisting of 
three directors, one of whom shall be chairman of 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
each director to receive $10,000 per annum. The 
agency shall have the power to acquire and assemble 
real property which may be leased or sold to a re- 
development corporation. After the lapse of one 
year from the date of acquisition by the agency of 
@ project area,and if the agency hasnot consummated 
@ sale or lease of such project area or portion 
thereof, the agency may proceed to construct and 
operate low rent housing projects. There is a lim- 
itation on the extent of the public housing that 
may be built. No tax exemption is allowed on real 
property acquired by the agency. The agency is 
empowered to borrow $50 million, secured by its 
bonds, from the United States Treasury; not more 
than $2 million can be used for public housing. 
The National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is directed to make and develop orrevise a compre- 
hensive or general plan of the District of Columbia 
and is to adopt plans showing the boundaries of the 
project area anda redevelopment plan for the project 
area. The above is a very sketchy outline of the 
proposed bill, which will be further described if 
and as it progresses in Congress. 


Pederal-dAid Airport Act: §. 2, introduced by 
Mr. McCarran m January 6, 1945 - a bill to provide 
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for federal aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public airports in the 
United States. The bill sets up two airport classi- 
fications, class 2 and smaller airports, and class 
3 and larger airports. The federal aid airport 
program consists of two parts, which are referred 
to as the state program and the urban program. The 
state program includes all projects for the develop- 
ment of class 2 and smaller airports, and the urban 
program includes all projects for the development 
of class 3 andlarger airports. The bill authorizes 
the expenditure of $100 million for the first post- 
war fiscal year and $100 million for each of the 
four successive post-war fiscal years, to be spent 
on a matching basis to carry out a national airport 
plan which will be prepared bythe Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics and revised annually. The Ad- 
ministrator will submit to Congress each year an 
urban program and a state program. Funds will be 
apportioned by the Administrator among the several 
states, one-half in the proportion which the popu- 
lation of each state bears to the total population 
of all the states, and one-half in the proportion 
which the area of each state bears to the total 
area of all the states. The Administrator will 
set standards for site selection, airport layout, 
grading, drainage, seeding, paving, and lighting. 
Funds shall first be allocated tothe urban program 
and the remainder shall be available for the de- 
velopment of class 2 and smaller airports under 
the state program. To be eligible for participa- 
tion inthe benefits of the state program, the state 
must meet certain requirements, such as the follow- 
ing: Its legislature shall have assented to the 
provisions of the act and to its acceptance of 
federal airport aid; the state shall have a state 
airport agency; the state shall have adequate legis- 
lation to enable its political subdivisions to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of both the state program 
and the urban program; the state shall have adequate 
legislation for the prevention and removal of air- 
port hazards by airport zoning under the state 
police power and the acquisitionof property rights 
or avigation easements therein, etc. 





It isn't possible in this News Letter to de- 
scribe all of the federal legislation that has been 
introduced which is of interest to planners. We 
have described only one of the several airport 
bills. Representative Lea has introduced H. R. 674, 
which is similar to his bill of last year. Repre- 
sentative Smith of Virginia has introduced H. B. 
537, dealing with the disposition of temporary war 
housing. Representative Jenkins has reintroduced 
his bill (H. R. 275), which would provide federal 
funds to be used by states in promoting advertising 
and research on industris! development. 





CORRECTION 


On page 3 of the January issue of the News 
Letter we incorrectly quoted figures from the 
FWA public works survey: $870,505 should read 
$870,505,000; and $11,748,513 should read $11,- 
748,513,000. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 


Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporation Law of Illi- 
nois Upheld: 

John FPF. Zurn, Appellee, v. City of Chicago et 
al., Appellants, Docket Wo. 27995, Supreme Court, 
Illinois. The legislature of the state of Illinois 
in 1943 adopted "An act to provide for the eradica- 
tion of slum and blight areas and the rehabilitation 
and rebuilding thereof through the medium of neigh- 
borhood redevelopment corporations, with powers of 
eminent domain." (Illinois Revised Statutes 1945, 
chapter 32, paragraph 550.1 et seq.) This law is 
known as the Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporation 
Law. It starts off with a declaration of public 
policy and public use, showing that there exists 
in certain urban areas of the state conditions 
which have resulted in disproportionate tax delin- 
quency and economic deterioration of properties, 
in an exodus of the population; that there is a 
prevalence of factors conducive to ill health, 
transmission of disease, infant mortality, juvenile 
delinquency, crime and poverty. 

The act provides for the creation of Redevel- 
opment Commissions in cities, villages and incor- 
porated towns. It confers upon cities the power 
to provide by ordinance for the creation of a Re- 
development Commission to supervise and regulate 
Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporations. Such Cor- 
porations are empowered "to acquire Real Proper- 
ty, to alter, renovate, demolish or rebuild exist- 
ing improvements thereon, and to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a Development therein. . ." 
Certain conditions are set up, namely, that the 
Corporation must make application to the Redevelop— 
ment Commission for approval of a proposed develop- 
ment plan and obtain a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. The Redevelopment Corporation must 
have acquired by purchase or through option 60 per 
cent ormore in area of the land within the redevel- 
opment area. 

The Redevelopment Commission must make a find- 
ing that the plans of the Corporation conform to 
the existing zoning ordinances or with the official 
municipal plan, if there be one. The principal 
question is whether acquisition of land under such 
circumstances by a private corporation is for a 
public use. 

The court held that the finding and declara- 
tion of public policy and public use by the legis- 
lature is entitled to great weight. It quoted with 
approval the following statement: "Of the neces- 
sity or expediency of exercising the right of emi- 
Rent domain inthe appropriation of private proper- 
ty to public uses, the opinion of the legislature 
or of the corporate body or tribunal upon which it 
has conferred the power to determine the question 
is conclusive upon the courts, since such 4 ques- 
tion is essentially political in its nature, and 
not judicial; but the question whether the specified 
use is a public use or purpose, or such use or pur-— 
pose as will justify or sustain the compulsory tak- 
ng of private property, is perhaps ultimately a 
judicial question, and if so, the courts cannot be 
absolutely concluded by the action or opinion of the 





legislative department. But if the use is public, 
or if it be so doubtful that tne courts cannot 
pronounce it to be such as not to justify the com 
pulsory taking, the decision of the legislature, 
embodied in the enactment giving the power, that a 
necessity exists to take the property, is final and 
conclusive." 

Then the court went onto say, "In view of this 
legislative declaration, the court cannot say that 
the finding ofthe legislature that the elimination 
and redevelopment of. slum and blight areas as a 
public purpose is unwarranted, or that the use to 
be made of the property is not a public use and a 
public purpose. The taking of property for the 
purpose of the elimination, redevelopment and re- 
building of slum and blight areas, meets all the 
requirements of a public use and public purposes 
within the principles of the law of eminent domain," 

It was further contended that such property 
would not be used for public purposes, because the 
control of the Redevelopment Commission ceases 
after the redevelopment has been achieved. To 
this contention the court replied, "The fact that 
the continued use of the property for public pur- 
poses, after the elimination of slum and blight 
areas and the redevelopment of such areas has been 
achieved, isonly partially assured and safeguarded 
by the act, is wholly immaterial. When such areas 
have been reclaimed and the redevelopment achieved, 
the public purpose has been fully accomplished. 
The fact that the act does not thereafter vouchsafe 
the continued use of the property acquired for pub- 
lic purposes, does not in any way affect the purposes 
of the act or render the taking of the property a 
taking for a use or purpose which is not public. 
The achievement of the redevelopment of slum and 
blight areas,as defined inthe act, in our opinion, 
constitutes a public use and a public purpose, re- 
gardless of the use which may be made of the 
property after the redevelopment has been achieved." 
The court quickly disposed of such other claims as 
unconstitutionality because of inadequate standards. 





This decision has naturally created consider~ 
able excitement in Illinois. It is, of course, an 
outstanding decision in its effect upon urban re- 
development, but it need not beassumed that because 
of the decision urban redevelopment will, in the 
natural course of events, take place. The only 
concession or subsidy offered so far is the right 
of eminent domain. It is very questionable if 
urban redevelopment can take place by private de- 
velopers in any large urban areas with only this 
inducement. Some further form of subsidy is un- 
doubtedly required, so the decision should be 
hailed merely for what it is - the statement that 
land may be acquired by private developers through 
the power of eminent domain for urban redevelopment 
and that such use is a public purpose even if gov- 
ernment controls exercised during the development 
stage cease with the completion of the physical 
development. Much more probably remains to be done 
before urban redevelopment can be effected. 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM INPUERTO RICO. Frederic P. 
Bartlett andBrandon Howell. Puerto Rico Planning, 
Urbanizing and Zoning Board, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
August 1944. Technical Paper Number 2. 117pp.mimeo. 
maps,graphs,charts,tables. ("The economic problem 
of Puerto Rico, insofar as the bulk of its people 
is concerned, may be reduced to the simple terms 
of progressive landlessness, chronic unemployment, 
and implacable growth of the population." By most 
conservative estimates, the birth rate has increased 
from 20.4 to 49.0 in 25 years, with a simultaneous 
decrease in the death rate of 56.7 to 22.4. Sug- 

sted solutions to the "population problem" are 
#3) increasing the goods and services available to 
the community or (2) adjusting the population quali- 
tatively and quantitatively to existing production.) 


NEW CASTLE PLANS. Scott Chambers, President, City 
Plan Commission, New Castle, Indiana; distributed 
by New Castle Chamber of Commerce. May 1944. 2lpp. 
’ dllus.map. ("The story of a middlewestern tom 
which seeks not wider streets or more parks or 
greater wealth for their own sake, but a place 
to live which shall be safe and peaceful and satis- 
fying.") 


THE CITY OF PORTLAND, OREGON, MAKES A PLAN, In 
Pencil Points, December 1944, pp.86-94. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 350 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. $1.00. (Contains a description 
of the proposed civic center.) 





THE CHICOPEE PLAN. Anthony Frank Pimental, Chair- 
man, Chicopee Planning Commission, Chicopee, Mas- 
sachusetts. July 1944. 19pp.illus.maps,graphs, 
tables. (A program listing 50 proposed public works 
projects for Chicopee. Includes a total estimated 
cost, but does not include any method of financing 
the projects.) 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LENINGRAD, John Hersey, in 
The Architectural Forum, December 1944, pp.117-122. 
Time, Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York 18. $1.00. 





SOME OUTSTANDING NEEDS OF SHELBY, KINGS MOUNTAIN, 
AND CLEVELAND COUNTY. North Carolina State Planning 
Board, Alumni Building, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Felix A. Grisette, Managing Director. December 
1944. 96pp.mimeo.tables. 


AIRPORT DESIGN. U.S. Department of Commerce; Jesse 
H. Jones, Secretary; and Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration; Charles I. Stanton, Administrator; Wash- 
ington, D.C. April 1, 1944. 74pp.plano.charts, 
tables. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
25, D. C. 15¢. (A very useful document outlining 
the factors which should be considered in the 
design of an airport.) 


AIRPORTS AND AIRPORT BUILDINGS, In Pencil Points, 
November 1944. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
550 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. $1.00. 
(Contains several articles on fundamentals of air- 
port design, the plan for Nashville's airport, etc.) 
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POSTWAR PLANNING - A CASE STUDY, SaN BERNARDINO, 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Wovember 1944. 154pp.mimeo, 
tables,charts. THE FIRST STEP AND THE UNFINISHED 
TASK. November 1944. Slpp.illus.,maps. State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 631 
J Street, Sacramento 14, California; V. B. Stanbery, 
Chief of Technical Staff. Summary of the first 
report. (An interesting account of the mobiliza- 
tion of all groups and agencies in one California 
county to devise workable solutions for their post- 
war problems. Failures and omissions are as frankly 
stated as accomplishments.) 


POSTWAR CONNECTICUT. Supplement to Interim Re- 
port. Connecticut Post-War Planning Board, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut; George 
A. Dudley, Director of Research. 1944. 157pp. 
mimeo.charts,tables. (Deals with industry and la- 
bor, employment in Connecticut, recreation and 
education.) 


POSTWAR PLANNING FOR THE STATE OF MAINE. Maine 
Development Commission, Augusta, Maine; Harry B. 
O'Brien, Director of Postwar Planning. November l, 
1944. 52pp.illus.tables. (Contains an estimate 
of post-war employment. Deals principally with 
post-war state public works projects, at an es- 
timated cost of $77 million. Contains 4 sec- 
tion on municipal post-war projects, totaling $14 
million.) 


THE NEED FOR STATE FINANCIAL AID TO FLORIDA MUNI- 
CIPALITIES. Florida State Planning Board, Box 
149, Tallahassee, Florida; Dewey B. Hooten, Execu- 
tive Secretary. December 1944. S2pp.tables. (A 
report that could profitably be studied by comm- 
nities outside of Florida. The effect of the 
homestead exemption is shown.) 


COMMUNITY RECREATION COMES OF AGE. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Community War Services, Division 
of Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Mark A. McCloskey, 
Director, Office of Community War Services. 194+. 
29pp.illus.tables. (This is the story of the re- 
markable recreation program being carried on iu 
Decatur, Illinois.) 





AVAILABLE ON LOAN 


ASPO has succeeded in obtaining several 
additional copies of the important British 
report entitled Adapting War-Time Sites to 
Post-War Uses. These have come to us through 
the courtesy of A. Noel Mobbs, Chairman of 
Slough Estates Limited, Slough, England. The 
report was printed for private circulation 
‘only. We consider it an exceedingly important 
and practical study of how war-time sites 
can be adapted to post-war industrial and 
residential purposes. Copies are available 
on loan for a period of two weeks to ASPO 
members. 


























